as he watched the stiff, dumpy figure, her ridiculous wisps
of chiffon agitated by the quick movements of her hands
and arms.

Frau Vogel, it was clear, had once had a talent. There
was about her playing a curious, faded brilliance, like
that of a paste buckle in a hamper of old ball-dresses. And
then I forgot Frau Vogel and listened to the music.

When she had finished there was a moment of dead
silence in the room, and then a burst of clapping. She
half turned on her chair, flushed, and blinked nervously
at Koche. She went to get up, but her husband called over
to her to play again, and she sank back on the chair.
For a moment she appeared to be thinking; then she
raised her hands to the keyboard and Bach's 'Jesu, j0y of
man's desiring' stole out softly into the room.

Sometimes, after a day's work, I have gone back to my
room and, without troubling to turn on the light, sunk
into my easy chair and remained there motionless,
relaxed, savouring the slow, pleasant ache that creeps
through the limbs when they are very weary. That was
what happened to me that evening as I listened to Frau
Vogel playing. Only, now, it was not my body that
yielded so thankfully, but my mind. Instead of the slow,
pleasant ache creeping through my limbs there was the
melody of a choral prelude entwining itself in my con-
sciousness. My eyes closed. If only this would go on. If
only this would go on. If only ...

When the interruption came I did not at first notice it.
There was a murmur of voices from the hall, someone
hissed a request for silence, a chair grated on the floor.
I opened my eyes in time to see Koche disappearing
hurriedly through the door, which he closed softly behind
him. A few moments later I heard it open again noisily.
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